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This otudy, vmich is part of the "Organisation, content 
and methods of adult" education" prbject, is in 3 parts. The 
first 2 parts inveatigate guidance and counselling and their 
distinct contributions to adult education which is still 
compartmentalised and heterogeneous. The third part seeks to 
assess the me thociological scope for an integrated approach to 
"guidance--counEelling-' in a contaxt of permanent education. 

The study dealih in turn v/ith the follov/ing points: 

1. Guidance for adujts 

1.1 Theoretical and methodological oontributions of 
vocationcix guidance and guidance at school 

the diagnostic approach to guidance 

the educational approach to guidance 

1.2 Current practices In guidance for adults 

1.5 Adaptation of guidance to the prospect of permanent 
education * 

2. Counselling for adults 

2.1 Tlia empirical approach to the counselling concept " , 
.2.2 Definition of counselling y 
2*5 Methodologic'^l facLors - ^ 

2-5'^^ content, and objectives of counselling 
2*1,2 scope :.n6 limitations of Gounselling 
2.5.3 methods and techruques, 
5, Guidance/counnaillng 

5.1 Relationahip between guidance and counLelling 
3.1,1 stajje.^ in the reiatidn^Uiip 

5*1.2 guioafico-counLe il inc . i pru^:re/^^ indicator 

3.2 The niethodolO; ui conbri out xon<; Ol ^uidance-counsellins 

3.2.1 to the ^educational approach 

3.2.2 to Che individual 

5.3 ProblGm^i to be solved. 
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The concept of guidanQ© is not new, and has gradually gained' 
subst^ce from the theoretical and practical contributions of 
vooational guidance^ and later guidance at school, 

Thm fact that guidance "the English term corresponding to 
the French ^orientation' has been introduced Into the French 
language '^^ith a broader meaning (to advise and counsel from 
all points of viev/)" (1) suggests that there has been a semantic 
shifty and that the two terms have come to be used for quite 
different^ or even opposite kinds of activities. It is Indeed true 
that nothing would appear further removed from an attitude of 
vigilant^ permanent assistance thwi the set of psychotechniGal 
tools used as the traditional basis for guidance. Hov^ever^ this 
idea runs counter to intuitive reactions^ and appears false when 
exarnlned in terms of adult education* This analysis of guidance 
arid counselling in adult education seeks to clarify this point. 

!• Guidance ^fgr_ adults 

The developnient of differential psychology is interspersed 
v^lth operations concerning guidance for adults (ranging from 
... the constitution of the American expeditionary corps in 1917 
to the psychotechnical exarilnation_s-l still used today by the 
APPA in Pranoe), In fact^ thls--^ype of operation entails 
selection rather than guidance. This lessens considerably the 
educational implications of such operations, and hence their 
relevance to this study. We should look rather to the guidance 
of young people for factors that can be transposed to adult 
education* 

1.1 Kiese theoretiaal and methodological contributions ax^e to 
be found in the two main strc;am3 of theory on whloh guidance 
practice has been based^ and which should find a fruitful 
meeting place in adult education* 

The diagnostic appr oach to guidance was the basis for the 
first forms of action^ which v/cre confined to the young parson's 
choice of career* Those v;ere the days of certainties and total 
acceptance. (2) of the theory of aptitudes Bnd the systematic 
practice of tests. 



_ ./. 

(1) Mr Pieron - Vocabulalre de la psychologies 1955* 

(2) . , Jt is my belief that taov/ledge of children's aptitudes 
is the finest problem of education A Mnet - L'amiee 
psychologlque^ 1911 * 
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The oounsellorrs certainty vmm based on the Idea of a stable 
sat of Ir^dlvidual aptitudes which- did not develop^ axid his problem 
was thus essentially technicals He was a speoiallst In psychometry 
rather than education. His Job was to make a prognosis of 
adaptation on the basis of a single psychological dlapiosis^ and 
to drav; InferGnceE In tems of career oholoes. 

The rigidity of this theory Is now largely superseded, but 
the dia^ostlc approach to guidwice Is still current In so far asi 

the predictive value of a (technically Improved) 
psychological dla^osis is still reoognlsedj 

the sporadic use of such investigations is an 
economically viable form of aotion*^ 

Both points warrM^t further comment. 

As the claim to predict career success on the basis of clearly 
differentiated aptitudes measured ly tests becMie inorcaslng 
illusory (1)^ diagnostic guidance turned to factors other than IQ, 
and the psychological diagnosis was supplemented with factors 
relating to emotional developTient (interests and motlvationsj 
personality features) and case history (school results, family 
enviromient etc)* 

With the transfer of guidande to the school^ the psychological 
diagnosis has become increasingly; integrated into a broader 
diagnosis, with the possibility of comparison with assessments by 
other observers (teachers), each covering a different aspect of 
the subject's behaviour* Thm psychological diagnosis, supplemented 
and set in a new context, is thus still a reliable factor for the 
prediction of success at school* 

Moreover, this totm of action has a kind of situational pay 
off. It offers user Institutions some guarantee ' (would it be 
going too far to call it a ''scientific" guarantee?) In the 
prediction of success whloh must be considered at least equal, 
and probably superior (since the system is kept in force), to 
the results of more subjective, empirical assessment* It is 
therefore a factor making for a more economic return on training, 
and at less economic, cost (as regards cost of operation per 
individual, ^d not cost/efficiency^ which is harder to assess). 
Hence its practical value* 



(l) A L^on - Psycho pedagogle de 1 ' orientation profesalonnelle 

PUP 1957 
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It Is this economic aspeot that explains the failure of 
attempts at continuous guidance", entailing a series of diagnoses 
throughout the school ooreer in order to keep a closer watch on 
the individual's development, 

"Continuous .guidance" reniained faithful to the diagnostio 
approach to guidance and could not be challenged on that cosmt. 
It was Just too expensive. Prsference was therefore given to 
the school career record setting out "all the observatlon.i 
compiled for the purpose of producing an overall picture of the 
pupil - diagnostic and prognostic - from nursery school to school 
leaving certificate level" (1). . 

These various Illustrations from school life ejre relevant In 
so far as they suggest what the result would be if the diagnostic 
guidance model were applied to the sphere of adult guidance This 
is not a gratuitous assumption. It seems that the diagnostic 
approach^ v/lth its unbroken linear trend, could lead to an 
over-orthodox definition of the role of guidanoe In adult education 

This could already apply to the definition of guidance 
suggested by the UNESCO meeting of experts held in Bratislava In 
1970 : In a context of rapid technical change, of life-long 
education^ of the developmant of the Information media on a 
massive scale and of an efficient utilisation of resources, 
guiaance means helping the individual to a reallcatlon of his 
own personal characteristics and enabling him to develop them 
so as to be able to choose his fields of study and work, throughout 
the chcjiglng clrcuinstances of his life, with the dual purpose of 
contributing to the development of society and achlevinR nersonrl 
fulfilment" (2). - » a-j. 

TOie educational approach was also used initially in career 
guidajice. It was based on "inf armation, education, preparation 
of the child for. wcx* king life, and self-determination by the 
individual on the basis of concerted educational influences" (>). 

Although a minority vlev; among guidance counsellors, and • 
quickly dominated by the Instruiiientallst wave, the approach has 
produced certain attempts (4) to spell out more clearly the 
objeetlvas of educational guidanoe and to describe the educational 
merjis to be applied. ^ ' 

(1) A Raffestln - De 1» orientation k 1' education permanente 1972 

(2) Final report of the meeting of experts on the place and role 
of couselllng and guidance in life-long integrated education - 
Bratislava sS-jo November 1970 

(3) A iJon - op. cit. 

(4) Particularly by a team of counsellors at the Centre 
d' Application de I'lnstitut National d' Orientation 
Professlonnelle (INOP) In Paris. 
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This form of guidance^ unlike the preceding fornij gave the 
counsellor an educational role^ and attaohed crucial Importance 
to the educational aspect of vocational Information. Taking. Into 
account the Influences of the ySchool and out-of "School environment 
and their effects on pupils V/attltudeSj the Inforraatlon providedj 
In the context of day-to-day school llfe^ was Intended to awaken 
and subsequently clarify ckreer niotlvatlon, cuLnlnating In an ^ 
Infornied responsible choice of career* 

V/lth hindsight^ vm can Judge the element of Idealism in these 
first attempts to apply an eduoatlonal^ approach confined to the 
school* However^ there would seem to be considerable scope for 
such r^i approach in the field of adult education. In certain 
projQcitrj/ knov/n as pretraining projects^ In v;hiGh the aim Is to 
crQate :%vmreness a_nd to motivate the adult "to work out a reasonable 
specific training project^ the main factor in vocational Information^ 
and this Information is transmitted using active methods such as 
those advocated by the champions of educational guidance. 

It is legitimate to surmise that the historical contribution 
of this approach^ over and above the content (career information)^ 
may be conneoted mainly v/lth a certain type of educational approachj 
entair.tng an active element in the adaptation of educational 
methods^ D^d a fruitful contact with educational psychology* 

In this sense ^ the educational approach to guidance may have 
been one of the first constructed attempts at cowiselllng. 

1*2 Current guidance praotices for adults are essentially based 
on a diagnosis made before the commencement of training. The 
most recent practices^ however^ show that there has been a 
gradual move away from this traditional procedure.. Kiis shift 
should be illustrated if v/e look in turn at different kinds of 
action. 

Reference has already been made to the pEyohoteohnlcal 
Investigations of ASPA* We may add to this the tests to v;hlch 
firms subject staff (suvervlsory or manual) who apply for 
in-service' trainiog for the purpose of acquiring skills or 
promotion. All theso typos of investigation have the f ollpwing ' 
common features i 

- Their aim Is access to a Job, so that the nature and level . 
of aptitude to be tested depend on the content of that Job* 

- They culminate in the selection of applicants, which is 
not In itself a bad thing (if there is only one vacancy, 
only one appllccnt will be able to fill it), but this 
selection is made prior to training, and belittles the 
individual potential that might be revealed by means of ^ 
training, ' 

-8 
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- They may leave psychologlQal soarsj and sometinies present 
subsequent decisions to undergo training by appllQants 
who are not selected or who are ohmneUad Into jobs they 

... ; do not llke- 

It should be borne in mind that this proGedure of selection 
or iniposed guidance Is far the most comnion form of guldMce 
for adults in France. For the reasons set out above^ Mid In the 
light of our aim of permanent education, this guidance/selection 
proeedure Is either outmoded or obsolete, or even £n eontradlction 
with the conditions required for the developrient of adult 
education based on adults freely seeking education* 

Initial guidance at the "Cours de Promotion soclale"^ 
another vast sector of adult education, is still at its first 
trial stAges, and still only reaches a minority of those 
enrolled for courses. It is Interesting to note the spontaneous 
development of the expected compromise between the < diagnostic 
^d educational approaches to guidance. Vrtillst the preliminary 
check at the start of training Is still the peak point of action, 
and whilst guidance still Involves the prediction of success 
(preservation.- of the idea of a priori pro^osis), the person 
provlding^ the guld^ce, whether he be a counsellor or a teacher, 
acts more as an educationist than an exmnlner* He helps the 
adult to investigate his situation rather than passing Judgment. 
He provides the necessary information rather than using instruments 
(tests are used only at the applicant's request, for Instance tol 
detect gaps in his Imov/ledge). Moreover, this first contact and 
initial diagnosis Is used r.s a point of reference for assessing 
the student's adaptation and for possible modification of his 
training career. It is part of a psychological procedure that 
goes hand in hand with trainings The germs of the counselling 
concept QDii already be seen. 

In order to gain a precise picture of the scale of this budding 
movement, which ought to be extended to cover and improve all 
currently Identifiable forms of recurrent education, reference should 
be made to an educational Irmovation Introduced in Prance by 
B Schwartz and his collaborators under the name of ^'collective 
training-- actions. The crucial change created by the adoption of 
education by objectives does not only produce a transformation of 
training contents and educational structures* It creates favourable 
conditions for reappraisal of the traditional relationship of 
dependence of the student on the training envlroMient, including 
prQcedures such as guidance^ and for attempts to achieve an effective 
convergence and combination of psychological ^d education aid for 
adults, 

9 • ./. 
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Thus the dyr imics of 'transformation of educational practioes 
ought/ whether directly or as a side effect, to extend to the field 
of guidance of adults, hitherto, apparently wrongly, regarded as a 
separate field. This is why the definition of guidance provided by 
Ihe meeting of experts in Bratislava in 1970 should he re-examined 
and probably supplemented. 

13 This definition satisfactorily covers all the basic changes 
in the environment contributing to the evolution of 
and forms of guidance of the individual. In a context of Permanent 
educetion, there will indeed be successive assessments, and we come 
back to the idea of continuous ^^uidance, now overlapping beyond 
childhood into adolescence end adulthood. TOie definition also shows 
the importance that must be given to information of ^ ^^^^^"'''^^^^ 
with regard to an increasingly complex economic and- social environment, 
and with regard to the individual himself (1). 

It is, however, blatantly Inadequate to set as the sole 
objective of guidance: "helping the individual to a realisation... . 
Guidance as an isolatedi action has no real scope in adult education. 
Guidance of an adult is in Itself an educational |°^lon, because 
the adult experiences guidance as a stage, in his development, and 
nit as r-n isolated sequence cut off from his past ond ffure. The 
adult is totally involved in the action of guidance which he does 
not regard as neutral. ' Can this action be neutral for the person 
conducting it? To believe*so would be Illusory and doubtless 
ineffective. It would be better to regard guidance as the first 
action in a training "contract", and thus to give guidance its 
fulfedicational significance. ThlB point will be taken up In the 
part of this study dealing with guidance counselling. 

In the meantime, to conclude this part of the study, the , 
main aspects of a guidance process for adults should be clarified 
in the light of the various factors presented above. 

Whatever the training situation and stage of the project In 
which the adult la Involved, the guidance process will aim to enable 
him- to-lpursue his training career with the greatest possible chance 
of success. . 

In theore^tlcal terms, the guidance process may be seen as an r 
ordered set of information-assessment steps, directed in turn at 
the environment, the individual, and the relatlorlship between , 
individual and environment. The process will be completed when 
the counsellor and the individual conaerned have produced a clear 
enou^ picture (or built up a common frame of reference; of what 
the individual will become after completion of his training and 
after reaching his target. Guidance may be said to be a Joint 
exercise in anticipation, which, on the basis of an 'anali/sls of 

(1) M Reuchlin - I'enseignement de I'an 2000. Le probldme' de 
1' orientation -PUP 197?. See the analysis In this toook of 
the development and transformation of techniques and the 
economy, and of the progress of certain sociological and . 
biological factors in individual guidance. Pages 27-50. 
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the present rtslatlonshlp between the adult and his sltuationj can 
yield a picture of what the relationship will be on oorapletlon of 
a pertain training period, in order to draw conclusions concerning 
the relevance of the target set at the outset , and the means of 
reaching It. . 

In practlGal terms j and bearing in mind the extreme diversity 
of casesj the process will be of varyir^ duration and different 
degrees of eomplexltj, but will always culminate In Joint 
ratification of the training targets and the selection of the 
conditions and forms of training to be applied * 

A description of two extreme cases will show the multiplicity 
of practical situations to which the training process thus 
defined may apply, each time in a suitable form* The first case 
could be that of an adult, an unskilled worker seeking to become ' 
skilled by means of "Promotion soclale". It will be easy to 
determine the objective of training (appropriate vocational 
qualification) as well as the conditions (school career^ previous 
experience, time available for tra^lnlng, recognition of existing 
qualifications etc) and the type of training (content, time- 
table and location^ total duration etc). All the relevant 
information can be compiled in the course of an Individual 
Interview^ Including consultation of documentation, . exchange of 
information and records, and possibly testing of knowledge. 

Ratification of the objective and the choice of course will 
be easy, and the process of guidance is reduced to its simplest 
expression - the traditional dlaghosls-prognosls operation, 
establishment of the record which may be repeated after a certain 
period if required. At the other end of the scale, another 
frequent case could be taken: a woman wishir^ to go back to 
vocational work of some kind after rearing her ohlldren. In this 
case, the aim of training Is ill-defined and the motivation mainly 
negative (to get out of th^^ house), showing the full scope of 
the guidance process required in order to arrive at Joint approval 
of the objective and definition of the training career. What 
poifit is there in simply establishing a diagnosis under these 
conditions? The operation in this case will en' 11 a full- 
scale educational approach,, usually with the hei of the grdup^ 
in order to build up gradually the foundation for a clearer 
definition of the subsequent training objective. 

These 2 examples, at either end of the scale, give an idea 
of the whole range of intermediate positions in which "diagnosis-' 
and ^'education" factors are inversely proportional in a guidanoe 
process that may be virtually Instantaneous or last several 
weeks . 

'2. Counsflllng^of ^adults 

The concept of counselling cannot be pinned down a priori as 
clearly as the concept of guidance* it does not have (in Prance) 
ahy specific historic content, and thp purpose of this second 
part of the study is to seek to clarify' Its content by means 
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of a twofold aDproachf an analysis of the spontaneous attitudes 
adopted by edu'cators for the counselling of their students anci 
utilisation of theoretical data derived from educational psycnology. 

2 1 It may first be noted thai^the. term "counselling", lllce other 
t4rms in common usage (such as "surveJ H ance" ) or technical usage 
(such as "maintenance'') suggests the presence of an outside 
vantage point from which it Is possible to intervene in order to 
influence the behaviour or operation of some comparatively 
complex machinery. 

At the same time, we may note the use of a term such as 
"ohild counselling" to designate the discreet, educational 
supervision, by a medico-sooial service, of inexperienced 
maternal behaviour. 

These Initial Indications will suggest that the idea of 
counselling corresponds to the Idea of an outside check: on a 
sometimes very obvious educational objective. 

This image of counselling can be qlarif led by 
focusing more clearly on groups of adults in training. This Is 
why wa make use of the experience of educators (1), sometlraes, 
borne out by the experience of the trainees concerned. 

At eaah maetlngj the Idoa of oounsellingj introduced 
deliberately into the discussion without any specific referenoe 
to training experlenGe^ yielded responses relating mainly to 
the psychologlGal aspect of the trainer/trainee relationship: 
winning the confidence of trainees, encouraging Qomniunloatloni 
perception and overoomlng of emotional blookSj aid in expreaslng 
expectations etc. This was followed by responses relating to 
a secpnd level of Intervention: group patterns^ rules of 
operation (concept of Ir^lied contract, frame of reference setting 
Interrelationships) J and finally a third stage, at whioh there 
appeared to be a transfer from educator to the group, and to 



(1) We owe thanks to the teams of educators and trainees 
who have Icindly transmitted their experience i 

At Chenove: Ch Coeurdevey, E Brun, J M Pierre t 

and trainees In various groups (ASP Chenove) 

At Paray le Monlal: J P Vlanno ^dM Mille 

At Rennes: MM Antolne, Dutay, Lebert, Le Louette, 

Further accounts of personal experience are taken from 
. the report by the Bureau d' Etudes Intersyndleal de 
Pranche-Comt#j concerning a pilot project on women, 
under the leadership of Mr Oulohard and his colleagues 
at the Study and Research Workshop of the University of 
Besanjon* 
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the trainees J of the eapaolty for initiative and deolaion-maklng/ 
The trainer »B intervention then takes a different form i /' 
regulatioh df the lif# of the group (baaed on the eraergenoeiof 
leaders)^ out^de evaluation, lohoing this poaltionj the I 
experlenoes ;r^orted by adults as regards trainers^ Attitudes 
and their / own attitudes are highly explicit: '-understanding 
and reaponding-to wishes", "the message gets throughi It l4 not 
sonietMng you explain but something you can feel"^ "not a j 
dlreotlve but a kind of requirement", "the impression not of 
receiving but ^ of participating", "at ease in the situation". 

All this is fairly commonplaoe, but clearly endorses other 
oharacteristics/of counselllngi the oonstructivaj semi- j 
permanent contribution of the outside operator, direct Inter*? 
personal relationships (le Indepeildent of the content of \ 
training) . . 1 , 

. This empirical approach appears to establish that oounselllng 
in adult education covers any assistance or advice by the trainer 
to the trainee in the context otf an inter-peraon^l relationship, 

S.aVThis rough definition can be made more, precise on the .tiasis | 
,&t-4.n analysis of the educational ajO^i as provided by educational 
psyp^ologyi "The educational act laes in the process of exchange 
between teacher . (or educator) and students* (or adult trainees). 
This, prooess entails the activ all, /and operates via the 

subject of study or medium of education. :lt is influenoed cir 
determined by the immediate or distant environment, and seelcs 
tp bring about certalri changes relating to the personality of 
the student arid behaviotir- of the teaoher," (l)* On the basis of 
this definition, A Leon produces a diagram showing the multi- 
plicity of interrelatlohehlps between the four factors invollved 
viz I . trainer, trainee, environment , subject (or medluni ) of 
training. 



If we doiiflne ourselves to basic relationi 



the following simplified diagram 

- Ed 




, we can obtain 

5; 




BB 



Ed ^-^^^ducator 
E = environment 



Tj^s Tgy Tj = trainees 
0 ^ group I ... 



0 ^ object, of training 
WB m feedback. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



(1) .^A Leon 



Psychopedagogiff-des -^adui^e^ -PUP I97I . 
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In this diagram^ the upper oblique lines relate to the fisld 
"sooidlogy of teaoher^ and learners"! the lower oblique lines 
relate /to "payohologlGal didactics". The horizontal axis relates 
to "inter-personal relationships and group dynamios/% and it is 
this axis that may be identified as the axis of counselling. It. 
±B around this theoretioal axis that we may effectively arrange 
the relatlorial activities empirically regarded as relevant to 
' counselling^ and, a reading of this diagram. In which the action 
of counselling is symbolised by the arrow linking the educatpr (Ed 
to the trainees combined in a group (G) or in Isolation / 
Tg etc) also serves to underline the specificity of such aitioni / 
iC constitutes , a direct link between educator and trainee^ and is 
a contribution from educator to trainee* 

By means of this diagram, it is also possible to see the 
channels/through which the educator receives the information he 
needs> in order to adapt his own behaviour (particularly feedback 
from the group or from Individuals) and regulate his counselling 
action. 

^' ^ ' 'J . . ■ ' ... ■ ^ . ' ' 

Yet another functional oharaateristic of counselling Is 
revealed if we cease to look at the' isolated educational act 
depicted in static fashion^ and move on to the dynamics of iin 
educational process . On the basis of the idea that., the /group 
or the individuals (O.or T^, T^j T^) develpp, throughout the 
eduoational prQcepSj an active attitude of appropriation of . 
Information or knowledge (interrelationship with 0) taking account 
of the exlstenoe of a more or less gratifying environment 
(relationship with l), we can see tjtie utility of. an. instriiment 
of faollltation (F), the function of which Is to maintain the 
dynamic balance of the whole system. 

In other words. In simpler terms, the various items of 
learning or transfers of learning effected mustj if they are to 
achieve maxlmuDfi effectiveness^ have available the assistance of 
correctly dispensed facilitating measures in terms of the cognitive 
processes themselves as well as the training situation and the 
surrounding climate (almost In the geographical sense). 

On '^he basis of this sei^ies of factors. It seems possible 
to suggest a definiJ:ion of pounsellingj which might be as follows: 
let us say that counselling/ Is the regulating action, in the^ 
^framework of an Inter-pers^al, unambiguous relationship between 
fedycator and trainee (si, whereby the learning processes achieve 
'raficimum efficiency*} 

2#3 A^more detailed approach to the theoretical data and 
mfrthode relating to counselling entails presenting the problems , 
on the basis oft • 

nature of intervention and alms, 

scope and limitations of counselllngj 

~ forms of intervention and teotmlques. 

''"^ .. ■ ' • / « 

2.3.I. Taking the most general approach to the question, it may be 
O said that counselling^ like any ^ther component of education. Is 
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- compensating a temporary Inadequaoy by enabllr^ the adult' to 
overoome* the difficulties that Impede hlmj 

'\ . " . 

- enabling the adult to Inorease hla feature capacity for 
Independent action* 

It Is the individual himself that Is the subject and the ^vehicle 
for aGtion^ or^ more specif loally^ hla personality, his emotional 
make-up with Its more or less controllable exoeista^ and his 
Inhlbltlonai '-The eduoator creates a feeling of security", "Now 
I hav#, more confidence in myself" j to quote certain trainees. The 
two main objeotlvea of oounaelling thus appear to bt to enable 
Indlylduals to taow and aasesa themselves more adequately. When 
the organiser of one of the projeota quoted in this study stresses 
that "'me adult does not know that he knows" (l), he has pinpointed ' 
one of the primary functions of oounaelling; to aasist the learner ^ 
in forming a complete, coherent picture of himself 

2.3»2. The scope for coimselllng necessarily entails limits. 

. One of these limits mffst be to separate counselling proper from 
.asslatance in learning. Educationiats askjqueatlona about the 
attitude to adopt In the "guiding" of learning, asalstanoe of the 
lear*n#r (2) but this "guiding" Is merely technical assis'tance to ' 
facilitate a cognitive proeeas in which the adult is In a direct 
and virtually exclusive relationship with an external training 
object. ' ^ , 

■•J . - = 

This la a theoretical dlstlnctlonj because in praotlce the 

fields of counselling and technloal assistance overlap. There 

are emotional blocks that impede Intellectual prooessesj and 

certain forms of learning (learning to express oneself) help to 

,make the adult capable of regulatlr^ himself. - 

lliere is also another kind of limit, connected with what may be 
termed oounaelling "Intensity", and it would seem all the more 
important to take thla into accciint when the adults ooncerned are 
in a highly dependent situation in relation to their environment. 
Two questiona must then be posed 1 How are we to prevent 
counaelling from^ turning Into payehological manipulation? And 
how are we to reduce dependence on the ewv^oim&jat irttttout 
pushing the adult into a situation of dependence on the eduoator? 

To pose the problem of counselling of Indl^i^ual adults 
' or groupa of adults meana defining the aituatlon of these adults 
as oompletely as possible, and defining one » a. own situation in 
relation to them^ ^ ' i 

— : = I ■ ,./. 

(.1) Gulohai^ - BEiraAC's report on the pilot projeo't "Women" 
in Basan^on. ' |. 

(2) A Leon - op clt, ' ■ | 
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Knowledge, of adults requires psybholbsloal skills m the 
eduoator (analysis of case history, . ollnieal approach to usual 
attitudes), bearing In mind that the= oholoe of oounsslling 
approach wilL not be dlotated by the "adult" variable jlone, . 
but will also be influenoed by the training environment, and 
the available means. . \ . / 

• It should be borne In mind that this assessment 4an sometimes 
only be made after. the start of training. In amr oa#, the new 
situation m which the adults will find themselves ie in itself a 
factor making for changed attitudes, fflie eduoator itfdll have to 
raalce use of social- comraunioatioh teohniques, ' 

He will have to follow the adult" s activity, stipervlse 
individual performance; obrrectins. If need ge, the/ effects of 
- group dynamios, and ehoourage the effort to assess jprogreos 

This brief description of oounselllng aotlvlties is not 
exhaustive. Its aim is to illustrat© the deflnltipn of counselling 
and its contents In the, field of adult education. I . 

The approach selected for setting but the problems of guidance 
and counselling In adult educatlOTi has already brought us far 
beyond the preient stage. We should not be led astray by the real 
ea^ples quoted, . These examples are mere Islands j of innovation 
m a sea of traditional praot ice. ; ! 

This will make It clear that the thliaclng set out on the . 
theme guidanee-eounselline is speculative, and thbt, the proposals 
to which this thinking leads us have a voluhtarlst aspeot, 

3 1 It is based on the idea that guidance and cotmselling are 2 
aspects or 2 stages of a single adueatlonal functlpn, and that 
the clarification of this relationship can have ipiportant 
practical consequences. I !■ 

This brings us to ^the following twofold working hypothesis-. 

- access to the integrated "guidttnoe-counfelliing" ! 
approach qualifies an educational actlorixbS?" setting 
it in a genuine perspeotlve of permanent ^ducationj ; 



(1) The educator will most, frequiently use the/group as the relay 
structure for counselling, and experience Was tham that these 
fuhctlons are gradually transferred from eduoator to group. 

mie increasingly dense network of personal relationships . 
within the group helps to bring about a klnd-iof multl-direotlonal 
development of counselling, with the multiplication, Inside the 
group, of exchanges , making. , for mutual aid and reinforcement In 
. learning to be independent". 
• This positive development of the group and the trainees is 
one of the criteria available to the eduoator in order to 
assess objectively the real impact of his initial, cotmselllng 
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- any eduoational aation can be rated on the 

. basis of Its level of developnient in the direction 

guldanoe^oounselllng. This developnient aan be 
A ilkened to a proeess of growing up In a niamber of 
suooeasivf, ordered stages, * 

5*1*1* In order to Illustrate this notion of suooesslva atageaj we 
may draw upon some of the representative actions quoted In this 
study^ using a soale of values established^ for the time beings 
a priori. A dlstlnotlon may be made between the 5 stages 
oovering the whole prooess of integration, . all of whloh' do not 
yet oorrespond to realltyr 

- stage 0 or^absenoe of relationship s this aategory 
inoludea actions that may be termed obsolete (auoh as APPA) which 
entail guidance (selection) but hardly any counaelling (fmphasla 
on the learning of Imow-hdw) and henoe np relationship' between 
guidance ^and oounse'lling (at most. It might be said that the 
guidance operation is the only form of counselling action ' 
involved)* . , 

- stage 1 or pre-relatlonshlp i this applies to the now 
partly reformed "Prorrfotion soclAle" courses X initial guidance ) , 
in which a follow-up period if ter Initlai^^aBsessm is designed 
tp facilitate adaptation of the learner to the course. " - 

This pre-relatiohshlp stage l^i oharacterlsed by 2 factorkr 

for lack, of having penetrated into teachlr^ practices^ 
guidance-counselling asserts Itself as a volition of ' 
the* eduoational Instltutlom the simultaneous 
development' of guidance and follow-up of learners 
foreshadows integrated actlonj ' 

the initial guidance of learners is entrusted to a 
team of educatbrs/anlraateurs^ who keep track of the 
learners during the foliow-up period* There is 
thus CGntlnulty of action. 

- stag e 2 or complementary action : this stage has been 
reaohed in the so-called collective training actions applying 
education methods based on objectives j and access to vocational 
qualifications on the basis of a unit/oredit system. The 
educator receives the tr^alnee at' the start, Introduoas him to a 
group and gives him continual assista^nce in determlnlrig his ^ . 
tralniilg career, jme complementary approach stems from the fact 

. that the educator's counselling mtlpn (regulation of 
performance) is Interspersed with spasmodic guidance assessments 

^ (for the oholce of training units) /which back up counselling 
action, miere is a cumulation of effeots, which might be 
termed a ooupled approach. 

' ^ stage 5 or guidance- gouhselllnff ' the characteristic 
of this stage, differentiating it from other stages^ Is basically 
the fact that: /■ 

ERIC 
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guidance and oounselllna praotiees are oovered by 
sysfcematio analysis (otojeotlves, methods and means) 
prior to the start of .aotlon, , 

these practioes become ooherent beoaus© they are 
regarded as a whole and as a specif lo dimension of 
the eduoatlonal aot, 

- stage '4 or past-^ldanoe-OQ Unselling i bbls stage is 
mentioned in order to highlight the aim of guldanoe- 
\ counselllns^ which is to work towards Its own otosolesoence as 
\an eduoatlonal function. As has already been stated, guidance- 

• oounselling is a temporary oompenaatory' aid and an educatloni . 
towards individual autonomy. The adult /imist ultimately acnleve 

f self-sufficiency In this field. 

\ ' 
'\ ■ This listing and setting in ordtir of stages ; might- be taken to 
itoply that a given action must of neoessity pass through all the 
stSses described before aohievlng, at the last stage, the label 
"pe?raajient educatloii" , ■ In fact, to is listing is at the most a 

• means of classifying existing actions In order to 'measure/ how 
far they fall short of one of the b^slc objebtlves of perraaiaent 
education, which is to make individuals Independent^ and 
responsible ■ for themselves. A scale of measures of this kind does, 

•however enable us to work out value judsments on national adult 
' education policies and eduoatlonal Instltutlona and educators. 

3 1.2. Before returning to this point In greater detail. It should 
be pointed out that the ideas developed in this study refer 
implleltly or explicitly to a Utopian model •*whlch seems also to 
be the model of those -responsible for the "organisation, content 
and methods of adult education" project. This raodfel is the 
concept of an educational SQclisty used as a basis for the work 
of the 3rd International Conference, convened by UNESCO in 
Tokyo in 1972 (l). It consists of an eduoatlonal society In .a 
which education, which is functional, democratic and permanent, is 
no longer a matter for the school alone, but for society as a 
whole, in which the individual adult Is an independent being 
as regards his education ''(ohblce of aims, educational techniques^ 
methods of training) , 

It is In this context that guldance-eounselllng, an educational 
approach, becomes an Instinament of policy. It may be said that: 

" progress in knowledge of the cognitive processes 
as well as In the field of educational teohnologles 
may proceed without leading to any opening up of 
adult education towards non-vocational objectives, 
and without any transforjriatlon of recurrent education 
. ' into permanent education; 



(1) The French- language review "Education" of 21.9.72_. 

Document on the 5rd International Conference in Tokyo. 
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pn the other hand, promotion of the Idea of guidanoe- 
oounselling aa a fundaniental dimension of the tduoatlonal 
,aot means that the Individual la. of neoesslty ipvolved 
in training subjeotlvaly and not as an objeot^ and that 
he be given y months of ' an eduoatorts tlnit In 
order to experience a prooeaa of eelf-guidanoe rather than 
tQ\have a training objective imposed upon him. Acqulaltion 
of^jiowleage may be temporarily saorificed to enable the 
adult first of all to take reaponsibillty for himaelf . : 

There are no two ways of democrapisii^ adult eduoation and 
achieving permanent educationi. These aims camiot be achieved 
without aoqu^ ring . the teohnlques and means to oov^r all^ 
individuals^ starting with the least prlvilsged," /Jn thaae terms j 
the fuller and mpre general application of guidance W.qbtmselllng 
practices are real indices of adherence to a policy 'xjf "permanent 
eduoation and of adaptation of educational institutiojcis to the 
aims of permanent: eduoation* \^ 

3.2 To take guidanoe^oounseliing as an indloator of progreas is . 
more than a mere postulate of principle , It can be gaid that 
guldance-ooiinselling has decisive advantagea In terqs of the 
edupational approach and the adult who \mdergoea it. / 

=3*5#ls As regards the educational approaohj guidance- counaelling 
provides the guarwitee of depth action beoauae It sets oufc^ from ' 
the very first contact with the adult, to Involve him in the 
process by enablii^ him to acquire reaponsibility as rapidly as 
possible. An individual will do better if he feels involved in 
what he is doing. 

But the oontribution goes beyond mere activation of 
intellectual operation. To recognise guidanoe-counselilngi is 
to aoknowledge the idea that '-we do not^ educate an adult but 
help him to eduoate .himself"* It is also to open up another 
prospeot for adult education than mare quantitative accumulation 
of knowledge or oorrection of dbsoleacent knowledge , Firiallyj it 
is to give educatloMl action l^a-^ulX scope by creating in tjtie 
adults concerned a phenojnenon of emotional reaonance (guidance- 
counselling la the educational method of suooeas) which malntaina ^ 
the motivation to training. \ 

5. 2.2. Some of the individuals ^enuDarking on adulti education already 
have sufficient autonomy of ^hlnklngito work out and complete a 
personal edubatlon pro,1ect. Iliere have always been some who have 
suooeeded In teaching themselves^ but only a minority. 

Quidance-ooiinaeiili^ la the means tO\enable the, greatest 
possible number to achieve such autonomy ^n due course. It Is 
the only meana whereby the leaat privileged catagorlea can make 
a start. TOiese categories are below what might: be called the 
threshold for expression of edueatiohal needs (at this level. 
It ia as though eduoatlonal needSj which carmot be satisfied by . 
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m«*H> individual will, disappear from oonsolousness In order to 
Sr^e^f thf psycholJgioal the individual). This is a 

mealm^ of the importinoe of outside asslstanoe, but also of the 
pS!e LnllqueSces of Improvisation in this field, however well 



intentloned. 

Whatever the oategory of individuals concerned, the guidance- 
eounselling approach must give adults the means to decide _f or 
th^lelief by enabling each individual adopt a detached 
position in relation to himself s analysis of motivation, 
enlarging of tlme-soale, organisation of projects, ff flj^t^ef® 
Ideas had to be boiled down to a single phrase, it might be^ said 
that euidance-oounselling was education for "savolr-devenir 
(toowSg What to^ecomefCas one -says "savoir-faire" or "savolr= 

ttre"). 

^ ^ While we cannot yet draw upon observation of training 
iiiuat^onl. Incorporating a properly t^^Sht-out a^ controlled . 
guldanoe^counselllng approach, we o^ *?f^L^?/?ie ?deal se? 
technical problems that ought to be dealt .wlto If the ideas set 
out in this study are accepted as well-founded, 

■Plrstly, exploration of the theme of integration of guidance • 
and counselllrig should be continued. How, on the basis of the 
SLint theoretical arid practical data of guidance and counselling 
^^ in adult educafelon, oiri we a continuous, coherent 

educational approach? . 

Over and above the complementary nature of the ©f f eojs and 
the alternating combination in time of the 2 forms of action, 
thSre seem to be soma remarkable Instanees of sameness as^ 
relSds eLcators. attitudes, and kind of relationship between 
edSSator. and student, and the basic aim of the 2 approaches 
(autonomous decision-making). ^ 

May it not also be sakd that what djfferentiates^guidan^^ 
and counselling is merely the scale of the ttet |as been 
set (an overall training objective in one^case, and a specific 
modification of attitude or behaviour in the other}? 

May we not also advance the hypothesis that the aohlevement 
nf the obiective ohosen In the course of guidance proves the 
relevye'ISd satiilctory pr^ of the copselUng measures 

adopted, and vice versa? /, . , , 

\ Adult groups and tr-alning situations are J?fghly diverse . 

The role of ■guldanoe-counselling in order to bring about a 
|S?reS apprllh Of the adults coh^ will of 

oonsldirably.' Innumerable examples come to "J-nd,. ranglng^from. 
rer?eiSer courses for supervisory staff, in "l^ioj ^he concerns 
of guidance-counselling have virtually no part to play, to . 

Educational action designed for J P°P^i*"°L^\S®eludator will 
the present scope of adult education, for ^ 
consider that the acquisition of taiowledge is a minor affair, . , 
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and even valuelessj until such time as the adults oonoerned have 
pinpointed their motivations and expressed their real training 
needs. In the la^tter oase^ the guldance-oounselling of students 
may be said to constitute virtually the sole objective of the 
aatlon to be undertaken* ^ 

If we^ are to go beyond .the pragmatism spontaneously adopted 
in the field by educators (without setting out to solve every 
problem by means of a theoretical olassifioatlon laid doym In 
advance) J it will be necessary to establish a typology of 
oounselllng behaviour j / which mightj as a first, JyrpotheslSj be 
based on a comblnatlori of several variables (psyoho-soclologlcal 
eharacteristlcs of the group,, availability of the environment j 
.means of training) j /This typology is a vital Instrument for 
^ rationalisation and systematisatlon of guldance^oounselllng 
measures. 

The third theme to be studied concerns the training of : 
educators* It is not an exaggeration to say that every educator j 
even in adult education, tends to see his role in terms of his 
omi special fleXdj and opngequently to react in a doubly negative 
way by passing on to others matters that he sees as outside his 
fleldj and ^contesting the right of others to act In. his own 
field* For Instance i the guldMioe oduhsellorte special field 
is readily recognised, but only ih order to" keep him out of the 
educational field in. the narrow sense. In a recent article (1), 
JJ Scheffkn^cht draws attention, to the need for redistribution 
of the educational function, calling for greater all-round skills 
in the various eduo at ional agents j and teamwork by people with 
complementary skills • This twin reconunendatlon could well be 
applied In guidance-counselling. Jt has already been said, in 
the secohd part of this study, that the educator ought to have 
the skills of a psyohologlst' as well as sufficient mastery of 
communication techniques* Theae are 2 subjects In the training 

; of educators that will enhance the all-round skills of each 
educator. Guidance-counselling, if it Is to be effective, also 
presupposes satisfactory Integratloh of the guidance counsellor 
in the teaching team,^ even if this entails additional training 

— in educational psyohology, 

' ■ , ' - ■ ^ • 

Plnally,\as In the case of any educational approach, there Is 
the problem of assessing the results of guldfiince-couAselllng* If 
guidance-opunselllng is really to be an Indicator of progress, 
we should be able to me^asure Its effects as fully as possible* 

; TOie usual methods can probably be used. In any case, the 
basic principle of ftiy assessment mis t be respectedi . if there Is 
to be a euccession of "training sequenGss followed by an adult, the 

■ ' " / . 

' (1) J J Sohefflmeoht "Pour une olarifloation des oompoaantea 

d»un^systtoe de formation continue" - Iduoatlon permanente 
No 25,, .Sept-Oot. 74. , 
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4. fn-r observlnK aptitudes and behaviour may 

the rate of l^^^i'^K J"^*S^|a."relevan?\oth to the -longituaiml 

.S? ?„I!5ldSaf Xl"h!s?or?erand t, assessment of the , 
Validity of the guldanoe-oounselll-ng system Itself. . . , 

poaslble* : | 
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